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THE ROUND TABLE 



VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE WORK IN THE GRAND RAPIDS 
CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL' 

SEVENTH AND EIGHTH GRADES 

The vocational guidance work of the seventh and eighth grades is 
taught in connection with English, grammar, and geography; and all of 
the exercises are for composition, either oral or written. They cover 
such subjects as occupations, simple biography, and the value of an 
education. The pupil is not marked on how much he knows of those 
subjects, but on how well he tells what he knows. All the exercises 
have proved of interest to the pupils, and have filled a long-felt want 
among teachers of composition, because the subjects seem to be vital 
and enlarge the horizons of the class. The study of some occupations 
is less likely to interest the girls. 

A few general subjects under the study of occupations are the 
following: (i) The study of a home occupation. (2) This occupation 
compared with the same occupation in foreign countries. (3) The 
account of a trip through some manufacturing plant, office building, or 
store. 

Sample exercise: 

The Comparative Study or an Occupation 

1. In what foreign countries can this occupation be found ? 

2. How does the occupation in these other countries differ from it as I 
know it ? 

3. Where should I especially like to live to follow it ? Why ? 
o) Is the country healthier ? 

6) Does the country give me more opportunity to expand my occupa- 
tion? 

A few subjects under the study of biography are these: (1) The life 
of a successful celebrated person (this should be read to the class by the 
teacher). (2) The life of a successful person whom the pupil knows. 
(3) The life of the pupil himself. 

Sample exercise: 

The Life of a Successful Person 

1. When and where did live ? 

2. What work did he do ? 

1 Compiled by the teachers in the English Department. 
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3. What was the most important point in his life ? 

4. What pleasures did he have ? 

5. What made his work successful ? 

6. Did he render service to his fellow-men ? 

7. Did he live by any law or motto or aim of his own ? 

o) What was his guide (law, motto, aim), and was it a good one or not ? 
Why? 

Sample subjects that may follow the pupil's life are as follows: 
(1) How I earned my first money. (2) How I spend my Saturdays. 
(3) My first real work. 

To show the value of an education, the following subjects are good: 
(1) A talk by some young person who has returned to school after being 
out for a period, on "Why I Left School" or "Why I Came Back to 
School." (2) What people I know say about the value of an education. 
(3) What I could do if I left school now. (4) What other young people 
have done who have left school at the end of the eighth grade. (5) 
Wages of eighth-grade graduates compared with the wages of high- 
school graduates. (6) What a family has done (this is taken from an 
article in the Outlook of August 26, 1911). (7) My high-school course. 

HIGH-SCHOOL WORK 

In the ninth grade the study becomes personal, and enters into 
more elaborate biography. Perhaps the first exercises will be as follows: 

My ancestors: Where they came from, why they came to this country, 
whether or not they had to contend with hardships, what they have done here. 

My parents: Early life; hardships; occupation, its difficulties and 
advantages. What have they done for their children ? 

Myself: My childhood; my school life; any uncommonly good fortune, 
or bad, that has befallen me; my pleasures; my favorite studies; my ambitions; 
my health; etc. 

These essays will serve not only to draw the pupil out and secure 
natural expression, but also to establish a personal and intimate relation 
between pupil and teacher. The teacher should hold the information 
gained in this way as a privileged communication. The school spirit 
of the pupil may be transformed by it. 

"Morals and Manners" can well be added to this in a series of 
essays, in which, with the true spirit of comedy, the undesirable is shown 
its own image in the glass of nature. Monologues and dialogues give 
a fit form. The subjects presenting the person with bad manners are 
inexhaustible: (1) In the Street Car. (2) At the Theater. (3) On the 
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Playground. (4) Buying a Hat. (5) Telling a Fish Story. (6) Gossip- 
ing with a Neighbor. The healthy humor of the mimicry does much to 
make the class one. 

"Health and Hygiene" also adds a stimulating subject for compo- 
sition, as well as for better living among the children. Some of the 
subjects given are: the value of open-air life; exercise; proper amount 
of sleep; food values; bathing; neatness of person. 

Among the biographies most useful in this grade are those of Helen 
Keller, Jacob Riis, Booker T. Washington, Phillips Brooks, Jane Addams, 
Alice Freeman Palmer, Mary Lyon, and Thomas Edison, an essential 
element in whose success is that it was often attained without advan- 
tage at the start of life. Most of this work is oral. 

In the tenth grade, a great number of occupations are listed at the 
suggestion of the class, perhaps because the members have some special 
opportunity for knowing them; then each pupil presents one orally, or 
in written composition, helped in his preparation by means of an out- 
line. Sometimes this offers opportunity to do research work. One 
girl listed 350 occupations for women, and the salaries paid each. Her 
method was to take the lists of the telephone directory and call up the 
people whose names she found, and then to ask what she wanted to 
know. Ingenuity will invent other methods. Others obtained their 
facts from relatives or friends who knew the occupation. 

Suggested Outline 

The vocation: (1) Its character, its present status, its future, its health- 
fulness, the kind of life it compels as to hours and other conditions, its effect 
upon one's personal development, its opportunity for service to the com- 
munity. (2) The preparation necessary for entering the vocation (general 
requirements, natural ability or skill, education, special training), the means 
of entering it (apprenticeship, working-up, schooling, local chances of an 
opening). (3) Sidelights on the vocation (opinions of those in it at present, 
statistical reports, laws affecting the vocation, periodicals and books discussing 
it, personal observation). 

In the second half of this year some of the pupils will be ready to 
study some occupation that they expect to enter. Those who have no 
definite occupation in mind will choose one, under the guidance of the 
teacher, that has some special interest to him. An outline can be given 
by the teacher to aid the pupil in his investigations. 

My own vocation: (1) Origin or history. (2) Modern conditions (as in 
preceding outline). (3) Good points and bad points (degree of independence, 
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permanence, importance, remuneration — money or pleasure in the work itself, 
or in social returns). (4) How to enter it (preparation, cost, length of time for 
study). (5) Characteristics necessary to success. 

This last will require self-analysis of a limited kind, as well as analysis 
of men who have succeeded in the occupation. The self-analysis should 
be strictly confidential. Here it may be possible to save someone who 
habitually fails in mathematics from entering engineering because a hero 
or relative has succeeded in it, or because father or mother are ambitious 
that he shall succeed in it. 

The eleventh grade: Now that the vocations have been considered, 
the preparation becomes important, and schools and colleges may be 
studied. There are various kinds to consider, among which are the 
industrial, professional, and purely literary; art schools, manual- 
training schools, schools for physical training, etc. Each pupil should 
take a special interest in some school and look it up through its cata- 
logues and by interviews with graduates, and compare it with other 
schools of the same kind. The small college versus the large, coedu- 
cation versus separate schools for men and women, eastern colleges 
versus western, native versus foreign — all of these are good subjects for 
discussion and debate. This information as to the ideals of the colleges 
and the conditions of student life is soon to be of great value to the 
students in deciding on their college course. The subjects required for 
college entrance and other conditions must be ascertained and pupils' 
own programs inspected to see whether their own work is properly 
mapped out to satisfy the colleges. 

In the second half of the year the ethics of the vocations are con- 
sidered. Girls who are not going to college and have no special choice 
study problems of domestic life: the relation of mistress and servant, 
expenditure, gossip, treatment of clerks in the stores, proper dress, and 
buying good articles in providing household supplies. Those who have 
definite plans consider the moral codes of the professions and business 
life. The subject is inexhaustible. Here are debated the ethics that 
inspired the founders of the Consumers' League, Anti-Saloon League, 
and other leagues for the betterment of social conditions. 

The twelfth grade: When the occupations of the business and pro- 
fessional world have been studied, to which most men devote their lives 
and by which they earn their living, it is well to single out for special 
study those which are distinguished as supported by and for the people 
because they are necessary for the public well-being and the betterment 
of society. Soon most of the pupils in this grade will be earning their 
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own living, and paying either by taxes or by gift for the maintenance of 
public institutions. 

Public institutions maintained by taxes will supply subjects for 
the first half year, and those maintained by subscription for the 
second. The result of the year's study must be a growth in public spirit, 
a willingness to give support by seeking occupation in one of the insti- 
tutions, by contributing in money and kind, by the aid of a vote or 
sympathy. Each for All is the unconscious teaching, and a return to the 
state and society for benefits received. When they are asked, "What 
institutions does the state maintain for its people, opening occupations 
to some of its citizens?" the class will readily suggest a long list, begin- 
ning with the police department and ending with the army and navy. 
In ten minutes the list will contain more institutions than are sufficient 
to supply subjects for the individuals of the class. It will include the 
board of health, city hospitals, fire commission, water supply, weather 
bureau — an indefinite list. This is swelled by the institutions which 
the state charters and in a fashion directs, such as insurance companies, 
railroads, trusts, etc. These subjects are excellent for exercising the 
pupil in research work. He has now reached a stage where it is well for 
him to collect and organize a large body of facts independently. His 
material will be obtained from the reference library, by personal visits 
for inspection of the institutions studied and interviews with the officials, 
or by any other means that ingenuity can devise. The organization of 
this body of material and the writing of a manuscript in the best possible 
form, with footnotes, a bibliography, and an outline — this is a labor to 
stimulate the pupil to his highest efforts. 



DEVICES FOR REVIEW 

In the school world the problem of reviews for the purpose of unify- 
ing and fixing the work takes the place of the biblical "poor" of the 
larger world — it is always with us. No general solution of the problem 
looms on the academic horizon of the near future, and so we must con- 
tinue to content ourselves with particular devices which serve, at least 
for the moment. In connection with The Merchant of Venice I have 
worked out two such devices with some success. 

Here is the first device. I give the following instructions to my 
students: 

On each side of a square erect another square. Let each of the four 
outer squares thus erected represent one of the four stories of The Mer- 



